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HOW MEN HAVE READ THE SONG OF SONGS 



REV. GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, D.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 



If the Song of Songs be, as Goethe declared, "the tenderest and 
most inimitable expression of love that has come down to us from 
oriental antiquity," then the manner in which it has been read in 
different generations presents at once the strangest treatment of a 
love-song known in the world's literature and also one of the most 
curious commentaries on the frailty of the human mind. It is to the 
history of the interpretation of this poem which "begins with a kiss 
and ends with a sigh" that the present essay is devoted. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing of the way in which the Song 
of Songs was understood until some centuries after its composition. 
If we follow the traditional title, it was sung as early as the composition 
of the Iliad, and if we date its origin by certain characteristics of 
the Hebrew in which it was written, we are brought down to the era 
of Alexander the Great, but it was more than four centuries after 
Alexander before the song emerged into the clear light of history. 
Thus we have no clue to the way in which the poet's own contem- 
poraries read his verses, nor to their interpretation during a period 
which was at least as long as that which separates us from the author 
of the Faerie Queene. 

It was highly prophetic that the first distinct references to the 
Song of Songs were controversial in character. The poem of love, 
which, as Herder said, seems to have been written in Paradise, appears 
in history at the beginning of the second Christian century as a 
source of contention among the rabbis. Was it or was it not to be 
counted among the sacred writings of the Jewish people? This- 
question throws a ray of light backward into the darkness that rests 
on the poem, for it doubtless indicates that there were even then two 
ways of reading it, that some people had begun to read it allegorically, 
as the Greeks had long read Homer, and that others understood it 
in a literal manner. Of course they who read it in the former way could 
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discover in it the profoundest doctrines, and could therefore main- 
tain its inspiration and its right to a place among the sacred books. 
It is now commonly held by scholars that this poem was finally declared 
to be canonical because the mystic interpretation of it had carried 
the day. The influential leaders of thought no longer regarded it as 
a rich love-song of transparent meaning, but rather as an intricate and 
profound treatise whose hidden mines were inaccessible save to the 
trained exegete. 

The man who seems to have had a decisive part in securing for the 
Song of Songs its place in the canon of Jewish sacred writings was 
Akiba, one of the ablest Jews of all times. Like Paul and Jesus he 
was put to death by the Romans, his martyrdom falling about the 
year 132. It is interesting to note that although this man was inca- 
pable of understanding the most famous love-song of his nation, he 
is credited by tradition with having been a good lover. For when, 
after years of painful study which necessarily separated him from 
his home, he had at last become distinguished and admired, on 
returning to his humble roof, followed by a great throng of pupils, 
he gave to the wife of his youth the praise of all that he had achieved. 
It deserves also to be remembered that this man, who wielded so 
far-reaching an influence in connection with the poem before us, 
was in the habit of saying, when some great trial came upon him, 
"This likewise must be for some good purpose." 

Now on Akiba' s attitude toward the Song of Songs the Talmud 
contains two significant utterances. He declared that the day on 
which this poem was given to Israel was equal in importance to all 
time that had gone before, for while all Scriptures are holy, this is 
holy of holies. Yet Philo, the famous Alexandrian writer who died 
shortly before the birth of Akiba, seems not to have prized the Song of 
Songs, for he nowhere mentions it, and, moreover, it is not once quoted 
in the writings of the New Testament, most of which were composed 
in the lifetime of Akiba. The other utterance of this noted rabbi 
was a terrible threat : "He who for the sake of entertainment sings the 
Song as though it were secular will have no share in the world to 
come." It is obvious that when such words were uttered, feeling ran 
high. It would seem too from this saying that parts of the poem at 
least, if not all of it, had been set to music and were sung, probably 
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by young people at their merry-makings, perhaps at weddings. It 
may be observed in this connection that, fourteen centuries after 
Akiba fell as a martyr, the distinguished Italian composer, Palaestrina, 
wrote twenty-nine motets on the text of our poem, though of course 
not for "entertainment." 

We have seen on what ground this immemorial song of love attained 
the exalted honor of being reckoned one of the sacred books of the 
Jews. It was thought to be a profound allegory. As soon as the 
Christian church began to comment on the Scriptures, this view 
reappeared there and reigned supreme until about a century ago. 
What now have the allegorizers made out of this song, this "exquisite 
celebration of pure love in humble life" ? Rather, what have they 
not made! The ocean of fancies is boundless and bottomless. It 
would be vain to attempt to chart it, as it would also to regard these 
fancies with serious eyes as many of the great and good of distant 
times have done; but we may venture out on this ocean a little way 
with interest, for there is no stranger place in the universe of thought, 
and the excursion may give one new zest for the poem itself. 

If there is any choice between the Jew and the Christian as allegori- 
cal interpreters of the Song of Songs, we must give the palm to the 
former. He has not quite equaled the Christian either in the variety 
or the strangeness of his explanations. The earliest, and what we may 
call the standard, Jewish interpretation sees in the bride of the poem 
a figure of Israel and in the shepherd-lover a figure of Jehovah. This 
view was so firmly established in the tenth century that it was declared 
a great sin and heresy to depart from it, as some writers did who 
thought that the bride was the Law and the bridegroom the Messiah. 
Having discovered that the two principal characters in the poem are 
Israel and Jehovah, the interpreter found in it, by a marvelous system 
of exegesis, a picture of Israel's history from the exodus out of Egypt, 
or even from the time of Abraham down to the golden age of the 
Messiah. One or two details will indicate how this interpretation 
was carried out. 

The poem begins with the words of the Shulammite who has been 
carried away from her lover: 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, 
For thy love is better than wine. 
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This longing for a kiss, said the Jewish interpreters, meant Israel's 
desire for the Law. As the Law was given by the Lord to Moses 
face to face, the poet uses the expression " kisses of his mouth." Again, 
when the country maiden says to the proud beauties of Jerusalem, 

I am black but comely, 
the word "black" was explained as referring to the sin of making the 
golden calf, and "comely" to the time when, having repented of this 
act, the splendor of their faces became as that of angels. Once more, 
when the Shulammite, thinking of her lover in the distance, says, 

Thy name is as oil poured forth, 
Therefore do the maidens love thee, 

the fragrance of the "oil," according to one interpretation, was the 
wholesome influence of Abraham, and the "maidens" were the 
heathen nations with whom Abraham came in contact. After such 
a fashion were all the simple relationships, the rich and delicate 
imagery of the song, explained among the Jews, with few exceptions, 
from the age of *4kiba down to the eighteenth century! Since the 
poem had been counted sacred in the belief that it was an allegory, 
there was nothing to do but to ignore the literal sense and search out 
these impossible meanings. 

Transplanted from the synagogue to the church, this fanciful method 
of explaining the Song of Songs struck deep root and flourished as a 
green bay tree. Origen, the famous scholar of Alexandria in the 
third century, is said to have surpassed himself in his ten-volume 
commentary upon the poem, treating it as an allegory. He wrote 
almost twenty thousand lines, says an admirer of the following century 
— almost twenty thousand lines in explaining a love-song that has 
three hundred and fifty-one, or about three-quarters as many as The 
Tivo Voices of Tennyson. Surely he surpassed himself in respect to 
voluminousness if not also in respect to ingenuity. This master- 
piece of allegorical explanation of the poem has not come down to us, 
but its character can be judged by fragments that have survived. 
The opening words of the Shulammite — 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth, 

are regarded by Origen as a prayer of the church to God in regard to 
the Messiah. The meaning is, "How long will my bridegroom send 
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kisses by Moses and kisses by the prophets? I want to touch his 
lips." So the Law of the Old Testament, which Peter likened to a 
"heavy yoke," is a kiss sent from heaven by Moses! This sending 
of kisses sounds quite modern, but it must be confessed that the idea 
of this particular kiss is not altogether natural or pleasing. 

One of the ancient writers furnishes us much more abundant 
materials for illustrating the allegorical interpretation of the Song 
of Songs than Origen, and that one is Jerome, a man famous for many 
services, but especially as the author of the Vulgate. In his interesting 
letter to Paulinus, bishop of Nola in southern France, he speaks of the 
poem as a "sweet marriage-song" that celebrates the "holy bridal" 
of Christ and the Church. That gives his general conception of it. 
Jerome was an ardent advocate of celibacy and, passing strange 
though it seems, he found his doctrine of single blessedness in this 
glowing song of love. Thus when the maiden of the poem says that 
her beloved "feedeth among the lilies," our author interprets the 
"lilies" as meaning virgins who are devoted to a celibate life; and 
in his letter to the Roman matron Laeta, whose daughter was to live 
as a nun, he advised thus: "Let her never go abroad. Nay, rather 
when one knocketh at her door (i. e., a lover), let her say, I am a wall, 
and my bosom like towers (8:10)." Even more strange is Jerome's 
use of the exquisite passage in chap, ii, which begins as follows: 

My beloved spake and said unto me, 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

For, lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the pruning of vines is come, 

And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our land. 

The "winter" and the "rain" are said to signify the Old Testament. 
The "time of the pruning of vines" is declared to mean the same 
thing that Paul meant when he wrote that, because of the shortening 
of the time, they who had wives should be as though they had none ! 
Still more wonderful is the reference to the turtle-dove. "Let us 
read," says Jerome, "the works of naturalists and we shall find that 
it is the nature of the turtle-dove, if it lose its mate, not to take another; 
and we shall understand that second marriage is repudiated even by 
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dumb birds!" Surely if the monastic institution had based its 
claim on such desperate exegesis as this, it would never have been 
established among intelligent beings. 

We cannot pass on from Jerome without alluding to one other 
interpretation which enjoyed a wide acceptance in subsequent 
centuries. Of the passage (4:12) where the shepherd-lover says, 
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A garden shut up is my sister, my bride, 
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Jerome remarks that "it reminds us of the mother of our Lord who 
was a mother and a virgin." About the time of Jerome a book 
entitled The Assumption of Mary was written, and the author tells 
us that when the soul of Mary was received up into heaven the angels 
were singing, in her honor, that passage of the Song of Songs where 

we read 

As a lily among thorns, 

So is my love among the daughters. 

Here we are apparently standing at the cradle of that view which 
sees in the Shulammite not the church and not the individual Chris- 
tian soul, but Mary, the wife of Joseph ! 

Not to prolong our excursion on the ocean of allegorical interpreta- 
tion unduly, we will give a moment to Gregory the Great, who was 
pope when, in 597 a.d., Augustine was sent to our pagan ancestors in 
England, and then, passing over six centuries, take our last illustra- 
tions from the sweet singer of Clairvaux. 

Gregory, in his celebrated Pastoral Rule, takes occasion to explain 
these words of the Song of Songs (7 : 4) : 

Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon 
Which looketh toward Damascus. 

These lines are part of the truly oriental passage in which Solomon 
sings the praise of the maiden whose love he vainly seeks to win. 
Gregory explains them as follows: 

The thing which we perceive not with our eyes we usually anticipate by the 
smell. By the nose also we discern between odors and stenches. What then is 
signified by the nose of the Church but the foreseeing discernment of saints? 
It is also said to be like the tower that is in Lebanon, because their discerning 
foresight is so set on a height as to see the struggles of temptations even before 
they come, and to stand fortified against them when they do come. 
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Imagine how the unknown author of this Hebrew love-song would 
have felt had he known what liberties would one day be taken with 
his description of the charms of the Shulammite! What horror 
would have seized him on hearing that her nose meant the "foreseeing 
discernment of saints," and its comparison with the tower of Lebanon 
meant that the saints could discern "the struggles of temptations" 
afar off ! But all this wisdom was mercifully hidden from him. 

Bernard, founder of the celebrated monastery in Clairvaux, and 
one of the most attractive figures of the twelfth century, undertook 
to preach a series of sermons on the Song of Songs, but he finished 
only the first two chapters. Had he lived to preach on the entire 
eight chapters as fully as on the first two, his series of sermons would 
have numbered three hundred and forty-four ! 

Bernard was a monk and preached to monks, and the latest editor 
of his works remarks that it is " the strangest paradox in the history 
of the pulpit that St. Bernard should discourse upon marriage to those 
who could never be married, and paint before their eyes in rich and 
glowing colors idyllic pictures of an affection which they had all 
definitely renounced." The paradox is of course accounted for by the 
fact that the literal sense of the poem was ignored, and both Bernard 
and his hearers saw themselves pictured in it as the bride of the heav- 
enly Lover. 

Although Bernard held the same general view of the poem that 
had been current for centuries, the first illustration we give of his 
explanation of details shows how widely each ingenious interpreter 
may differ from all others when, as in allegorical interpretation, he 
has nothing but his own fancy to guide him. In his second sermon 
Bernard explained the first verse of the poem — 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth. 
Some effort will be required to get the preacher's deep thought on these 
words. The mouth that kisses — so runs his metaphysical explana- 
tion — is the eternal Word, and that which receives the kiss is the 
human nature that the Word assumed. "The Kiss which is per- 
fected equally by him who gives and him who receives it is that Per- 
son constituted of each nature, viz., the man, Christ Jesus." The 
Church cannot share this unique kiss, but only the kisses of the Word 
one degree removed, that is, as it were, Kisses of a Kiss ! 
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Does all the range of human literature furnish a better illustration 
of the fact that what one feels he must find in Scripture, he can find, 
at least to his own satisfaction ? Out of the sighing of a maiden for 
the caress of her absent lover we see developed the most stupendous 
theological doctrine! This is the consummation of intellectual 
jugglery. No matter how many songs sacred or otherwise a man 
studies, if he studies them after this fashion, he must confess at last 

with Faust, 

Da steh' ich nun, ich armer Thor, 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor! 

What he thinks he gets out of the inspired document is only what he 
has first put into it. But let Bernard speak again: In sermon 
twenty-six he discourses on the lines in which the Shulammite, 
speaking of her comeliness, says it is 

As the tents of Kedar, 

As the curtains of Solomon. 

The " tents of Kedar " are easily disposed of by our interpreter. They 
are simply the bodies "in which we perform our pilgrimage.'' We 
have a warfare to carry on in them, as soldiers have in tents, and as 
long as we combat in this body, we are exiled from the light, and are 
in Kedar, which means "darkness." But as for "the curtains of 
Solomon," "something sublime and sacred is wrapped up under the 
veil of these words." This Solomon is not the king who ruled over 
Israel, but that greater one to whom the meaning of Solomon's name 
pointed. His curtain is that great expanse which as a tent covers the 
entire surface of the earth, and rejoices the eyes of men by the variety 
and beauty of sun, moon, and stars which adorn it. But as the beauty 
of the bride, that is the church, is spiritual and eternal, the curtains 
of Solomon must mean more than the visible heavens, for these are not 
everlasting. Therefore Bernard sees in the words a reference to the 
intellectual heaven which is stretched out as a curtain "over the 
affections and longings of souls." The stars of this heaven are angels 
and archangels, cherubim and seraphim. 
In 1:13 the maiden says: 

My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, 
That lieth betwixt my breasts. 
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Now as myrrh is bitter, it signifies, says Bernard in the forty-third 
sermon, "the hard and rigorous facts of trouble and sorrow." It is 
this that lies in the bosom of the Shulammite, this to which she likens 
her beloved for whom she sighs ! It is trouble and sorrow of which 
the poet really sings, not of the sweetness and endearments of love ! 

Let us apply this method of interpretation to a stanza of a modern 
love-song. Take the ardent fancies of the one who made love to 
Alice, the miller's daughter: 

And I would be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs, 
And I would lie so light, so light, 
I scarce should be unclasped at night. 

We assume that this is an allegory. The miller's daughter is not the 
daughter of the miller, but she is Science, the daughter of Time. 
Her "balmy bosom" is naught but the philosophical calm of the true 
scientist; her "laughter" and "sighs" are the transitions from one 
stage to another in the development of truth, and the "necklace," 
which the lover fancies he would like to be, means the ambition for a 
brilliant scientific career ! This is all so simple, yea inevitable, when 
it is once discovered that "Alice" was not a creature of flesh and 
blood with whom a young man might walk arm in arm, but just a 
mystic name for Science ! 

But to return for a moment more to Bernard preaching to his 
monks in the wild valley of Clairvaux. In his forty-sixth sermon he 
spoke on the words with which the Shulammite answered the praise 
of her shepherd lover ! 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleasant; 

Also our couch is green; 

The beams of our house are cedars, 

And our rafters are firs. 
I consider [says Bernard] that the bed upon which rest is taken means the monas- 
teries and cloisters in which a quiet and peaceable life is passed, exempt from the 
cares and inquietudes of the world. The bed is said to be decked and adorned 
because the life and appointed course of the brethren is adorned and rendered 
bright by the examples and precepts of our fathers, as if bedecked with fragrant 
flowers. By "house" we are to understand the great masses of Christians, and 
the "rafters" are the kindly and regular life and character of the clergy. 
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So runs our saint's explanation. The longing of the country 
maiden, who had been carried away to Jerusalem, for the fragrant 
walks of cedar and fir in company with him to whom her heart be- 
longed, is transformed into praise of the monastic life ! Great indeed 
is allegory, and strange the vicissitudes of this ancient song of love ! 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the view of our poem 
which Akiba had anathematized so long before, and for which Theo- 
dore, bishop of Mopsuestia, was condemned at one of the seven 
great councils of the church, namely, the Second Council of Constanti- 
nople, was again set forth as the only true view. The Jewish philoso- 
pher, Moses Mendelssohn, and the poet-preacher, Herder, were 
among the first to advocate it. For more than a century this view 
has steadily gained adherents, and all forms of the old interpretation 
have more and more passed away. The poem is now generally 
understood by students of Hebrew literature at its face-value. It is a 
song of love, or possibly a collection of such songs loosely strung 
together, and its central idea is the fidelity of the heroine to her 
shepherd-lover. It is not a lock, the key to which has been lost, for 
the key is in the heart of every young man and maiden. Only when 
one has regard to the literary relation of the several parts of the poem 
can it be called, as it has been by a great commentator, the most 
difficult book in the Old Testament. Goethe thought there lay an 
insoluble problem in this relationship, and though he meditated 
trying to bring some degree of order out of the "lovely confusion," 
he never did it. 

But if the Song of Songs has been brought down out of the clouds 
and allowed to mean what it says, a curious question arises. It was 
declared sacred, as we have seen, and reckoned among the Jewish 
Scriptures because of the mystic meaning which was supposed to be 
hidden in it, but now that it is recognized as a veritable love-song, 
what becomes of its sacredness and inspiration ? It entered the Old 
Testament under false colors; can it remain under its own true 
banner of human love ? William Whiston, the successor of Sir Isaac 
Newton as professor of mathematics at Cambridge, and known to 
every college boy as the translator of Josephus, declared the poem 
to be immoral, and said that the sooner it was rejected from the canon 
the better; but this view of the ethics of the poem has found few 
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adherents. It is doubtful whether the Cambridge professor really 
understood the poem, whether he was not prejudiced against it by 
some of the luxurious oriental imagery. Surely its figures and 
descriptions are somewhat unlike those of our colder western love- 
songs, but the fundamental relation which it celebrates throughout is 
that of incorruptible fidelity. Even a Solomon with all his poetic 
blandishments and his unparalleled magnificence could not turn the 
heart of the Shulammite away from her simple country swain. In 
this fact alone we have ample ground for prizing the Song of Songs 
and counting it well worthy of its place in the Jewish Scriptures. I 
should be disposed to reverse the judgment of Akiba, and to say that 
if the poem were, as he thought, an allegory, then, since it contains 
no trace of its allegorical character and no certain clue to its supposedly 
profound meaning, it would be quite unworthy to be classed with the 
great productions of Hebrew genius, while, on the other hand, as a 
poem of true love, transparent, chaste, and beautiful, it deserves to 
retain the place which was given it on a mistaken view of its nature 
and aim. 



